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THE DECREASE OF POPULATION ALONG THE 
MAINE COAST 

By LEONARD O. PACKARD 



Practically all the cities and towns of the Maine coast counties are losing 
rapidly in population. A study of the census reports shows a rapid in- 
crease in the population of the state as a whole between 1800 and 1850. 
From 1850 to 1860 there was a much smaller increase, and the following 
decade, 1860 to 1870, shows an actual loss of .2 per cent against an increase 
of 22 per cent for the whole country. From that time to the present the 
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Fig. 1— Maps showing the population increase from 1900 to 1910 and the population density in 1910 
of Maine by counties, based on the Thirteenth Census of the United States (Vol. 2, p. 800, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, 1913). Scale, 1:6,100,000. 

increase has varied from one-third to one-twelfth that of the rate for the 
whole country. Even this low rate of increase is due chiefly to the growth 
of manufacturing cities, in which the increase has more than balanced the 
loss in the coast and rural districts. In spite of the increase for the state 
as a whole, the coast counties, with the exception of Cumberland and York, 
which include Portland and a number of manufacturing cities, show a 
steady decline in population (see Figs. 1 and 2). 
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The distribution of the population of almost any region offers an excel- 
lent geographical problem — comparatively simple when limited to the con- 
ditions existing at any one time, more complex when an attempt is made to 
explain differences in distribution at different times. In explaining the 
distribution of population it is necessary to take into consideration the char- 
acter and distribution of the natural resources which underlie the industries 
of the region. It is quite 
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necessary, however, to study the 
character of the response made 
to these resources. 

To explain a loss in population 
one would expect to find either 
an exhaustion of natural re- 
sources or else a change in man 's 
needs which would render these 
resources less useful. In the 
case of the Maine coast the 
change in population has been 
due in small measure to the ex- 
haustion of natural resources. 
It is due in a much greater de- 
gree to changes in character of 
response which have made it 
increasingly difficult for this 
region to compete successfully 
with other parts of the country. 
The industries responsible for 
the growth of settlements along 
the Maine coast were shipbuild- 
ing, the carrying trade, fishing, 

quarrying, lumbering, and farming. The many good harbors and the abund- 
ance of timber in the immediate hinterland, together with the great demand 
for sailing vessels, caused shipbuilding to develop to a remarkable degree. 
At one time Bath was the leading shipbuilding city of the country and 
Thomaston was second in importance. This industry reached its greatest 
development between 1845 and 1880. Moreover, many of the vessels were 
owned and manned by the men of the shipbuilding towns and cities. The in- 
come received by the owners, added to the wages of the crews, furnished 
means of support to many people. In the early days lumbering was an im- 
portant industry along the coast. The forests supplied an abundance of 
lumber for the many vessels built.- Large quantities were also sent to other 
states and even to Europe. Fishing, too, was an important occupation. 
Small fishing vessels were sent out from towns all along the coast, many of 
the vessels going as far as the Grand Banks. Almost coincident with the 
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Fjg. 2— Map showing decrease of population from 1900 
to 1910 of mainland portion of Knox County, Maine, by 
cities and towns. Scale, 1:630,000. 
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settlement of Knox County was the development of the granite and limestone 
quarries. These industries gave employment to many workmen and yielded 
large returns to the owners. A good soil, particularly on the coastal plain, 
where the surface as well as the soil is more favorable than on the rugged 
and rocky oldland, makes it possible for farming to be carried on with some 
degree of success. 

All of the occupations mentioned have contributed in greater or less 
degree toward the growth of the cities and towns of the coastal region. It 
would be natural, then, in attempting to account for the loss in the popula- 
tion of the region to examine the changing conditions of the industries which 
made the development of the region possible. 

Probably the changes arising in the shipbuilding industry more than 
any other one factor account for the decline of the Maine coast population. 
With the changes in construction from wood to steel and from sail to steam 
Maine lost much of her former advantage. The Maine plants were relatively 
far from the coal and iron necessary both for the construction of the vessel 
itself and also for the machinery needed for propelling it. Again, with the 
advent of steel, vessels were much larger, and the capital needed for main- 
taining a manufacturing plant much greater. This condition, together with 
the fact that the numerous harbors along the coast had led to the develop- 
ment of many comparatively small industries, made it all the more difficult 
for the companies to adapt themselves to the new conditions. Only one 
city, Bath, which had conducted the business on the largest scale, has under- 
taken the manufacture of steel vessels. Had nature been less lavish in her 
supply of harbors and thus compelled the manufacturers to concentrate the 
thriving but scattered industry of former years in two or three places, it is 
possible that the few centers with larger plants and greater capital would 
have been able to undertake successfully the building of large steel vessels. 
There must also be recognized the greatly lessened demand for vessels on 
account of the passing of the carrying trade from American vessels to those 
of foreign countries. The extent of this transfer is better appreciated when 
it is realized that in 1826 American vessels carried 92.5 per cent of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, while in 1900 American vessels car- 
ried but 9.3 per cent of this commerce. In the same time the proportion of 
our foreign commerce carried by foreign vessels increased from 7.5 per cent 
in 1826 to 90.7 per cent in 1900. The causes of this transfer, though far- 
reaching in their effects, are hardly geographic, except as they help us to 
understand the failure to respond at the present time to facilities for 
shipbuilding. 

Fishing is another industry the evolution of which is partially responsi- 
ble for the loss in population. During the first half of the last century, or 
perhaps up to 1860, the fishing industry offered employment to a greater 
number of Maine people than it has since that time. One reason for this 
is an apparent falling off in the number of fish near shore. Another and 
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doubtless much more important reason is the change in location of centers of 
distribution due to improved facilities for transporting fish. In the earlier 
days, before the great development of railroads and when refrigeration 
was but little used, it was necessary to preserve the fish before they could 
be distributed. Therefore it was customary to take them to places conve- 
nient to the fishing grounds where the work of drying, salting, etc., could be 
carried on. This process being completed, the fish could be shipped to 
market as needed or as opportunity offered. Thus fishing villages arose all 
along the coast. With the growth of railroad lines and the use of ice on 
vessels, in storehouses, and on cars, the market for fresh fish greatly in- 
creased. At the present time fresh fish are sent from Boston to Denver and 
occasionally to the Pacific Coast. With the development of the fresh fish 
industry a vessel delivers its catch to the great centers of distribution, such 
as Portland and Boston, from which the fish can be sent immediately to its 
place of destination. The effect upon the small fishing village is easily 
inferred. Loss of employment at the wharves and fish houses led to emi- 
gration to other places in search of work. Places along the coast, which 
formerly sent out many vessels, today have not a single vessel ; and practi- 
cally all the others are carrying on the business with a much smaller supply 
of men and ships. Indeed the local market men, as a rule, receive their 
weekly supply of fresh fish from Boston. Thus distance from centers of 
dense population, and less favorable means of access to such centers, account 
in large measure for the decrease in population through loss of opportunity 
for employment. 

We have already suggested that the supply of lumber formerly gave 
occupation to many people of the coast counties. Not only was the supply 
abundant for all local building purposes, for staves, and for use in the lime 
kilns, but lumber was sent to the Atlantic Coast, to the West Indies, and 
even to Europe. Now the supply of the coast counties is practically ex- 
hausted. Lumber for local building purposes is obtained in small part from 
more northerly portions of the state. The rest comes from other parts of 
the United States and Canada. There is little doubt that the proximity of 
the forest lands to the coast and the shipyards led to a much more rapid 
exhaustion of the supply than would otherwise have been the ease. More- 
over, the nearness of the Maine coast to the shores of other Atlantic states 
greatly encouraged exportation of lumber, especially in days when water 
transportation was almost the only means of transferring bulky commodi- 
ties. These early demands so depleted the supply that there is little left 
to aid in supporting a coast population. 

Quarrying is another industry which is much less important than in 
former years. The granite industry became of great importance not only 
because of the quality of the stone, but because of the location of the ma- 
terial at the water 's edge. The quarries possessed great advantages over 
inland quarries in supplying building material and paving-stones to cities 
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Fig. 4— A shipyard in Thomaston, Maine, showing the activity of former years. 

Fig. 5— A shipyard in Thomaston, Maine, as it appears today. The wharves have gone to decay and 
the yard is covered with grass. As a result of conditions growing out of the present European war, 
the keel for a new vessel is now being laid. 
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on or near the Atlantic coast. Here, again, the development of railroads 
has worked to the disadvantage of the local industry. With the growth 
of railroad lines new quarries have been opened and have come into suc- 
cessful competition with the Maine coast. With the westward movement 
of the centers of population and the consequent growth of inland cities the 
quarries of the coast are clearly at a disadvantage as compared with those 
located farther inland. 

A still more destructive influence has exerted itself in recent years. The 
use of concrete for bridges and for building construction has materially 
diminished the use of granite for these purposes. The use of granite in 
bridges, retaining walls, and dams gave an opportunity to use the surface 
rock or rubble and thus make possible the cheaper production of the better 
stone for building purposes. Not only has concrete taken the place of 
granite in the construction of entire buildings, but, where buildings are 
largely made of material other than granite, concrete has taken the place 
of granite for foundations and trimmings. Formerly, when buildings were 
constructed of granite it was necessary to make the walls of the lower 
stories of blocks of stone sufficiently large to sustain the weight of the upper 
stories. The modern granite building has a skeleton of steel which is the 
supporting structure. Consequently the granite wall of today is little more 
than a facing which serves as ornamentation for the outer walls of the build- 
ing. Thus, through competition of inland quarries, which have become 
more accessible as a result of the building of railroads and the westward 
movement of population, and through the evolution of modern concrete 
and steel construction, the granite industry of the coast is but a vestige of 
what it was in earlier years. 

The limestone industry has had a somewhat similar history, although the 
effect has been much less marked. As in the case of granite, railroads have 
brought other limestone quarries into competition. Besides, the westward 
movement of population has given inland quarries great advantage because 
of their nearness to market. The market for the Maine coast lime is limited 
almost wholly to the cities of the north Atlantic coast. Another inroad into 
the Maine industry in general with all other lime industries is the substitu- 
tion of cement mortar for lime mortar. Cement mortar consists of perhaps 
90 per cent cement and 10 per cent lime. Had it not been possible to find 
new uses for lime, undoubtedly the lime industry would have suffered as 
much as the granite industry. 

None of the influences affecting the other industries are directly responsi- 
ble for loss in the farming population, unless it be competition with places 
having better railroad facilities. But that farming has been affected there 
can be little doubt. The cause may perhaps be best described by the word 
sympathetic. In times when fishing, shipbuilding, and quarrying were 
prospering many farmers were able to add to the income of the farm by a 
few weeks or months of labor as ship-carpenters, fishermen, or quarrymen. 
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Now, little opportunity for outside labor is offered. Hence, the small or un- 
productive farm must be abandoned or sold to summer visitors, resulting in 
either case in a loss of population. 

Taking into consideration all the industries, the factor which has had 
most to do with their decline is the change in the character of the response 
which man makes to natural resources in carrying on the several industries. 
Shipbuilding now requires iron and coal instead of lumber; building and 
bridgework use concrete and steel almost entirely instead of granite and 
lime; fishing requires rapid transportation rather than space for curing. 
Perhaps the next most important factor is the partial loss of the great ad- 
vantage offered by water transportation. Water transportation limits the 
trade to the coastal region of the Atlantic States. With the development of 
railroads Maine was at a great disadvantage: first, because it does not lie 
in the line of a great trade route as do Massachusetts and New York ; and, 
second, because it is farther removed from the centers of population than 
are those states. Exhaustion of natural resources has played small part in 
the loss in population. As has been shown, this exhaustion applies particu- 
larly to the lumber of the coast and possibly to the fish, although of the latter 
we cannot be certain. 

At the present time there is little promise of the revival of a single 
industry mentioned. About the only places in the entire state which show 
gains in population are those which have water power sufficient to carry on 
manufacturing. It would seem, then, that the future growth of the state as 
a whole lies in the possible development of its water power and the resulting 
cultivation of farm lands to supply food to the manufacturing population. 



